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of the 1700' s — a single piece exists which is marked 1697. In the 
middle of this century the number of fabriques had increased to 
some twelve, employing about two hundred and fifty workmen. 
All have gone down* The faience made here followed that of 
Moustiers for its best work, and that of Strasbourg for the more 
common. The flower-painting done here is said to be distinct 
from that of Strasbourg, in that the flowers are perceptibly raised 
by the paint ; while in that of Strasbourg the painting is melted 
into the glaze. Classic vases of a very pleasing style, made here in 
the time of Louis XV., are painted in camaieu rose-colour, the 
wreaths and ornaments often being in relief. 

At Sarreguemines, in the Moselle country, veiy beautiful 
faience \wa.s made in the last century — about 1775 — some of which 
was highly finished in the lathe. Work was made there, too, with 
white figures on blue and coloured grounds, much resembling the 
Jasper ware made by Wedgwood. There is an extensive pottery 
now at work here, in which great quantities of domestic pottery are 
made for the market. 

At Sinceny, Nancy, Creil, Montpellier, and many other 
small places, potteries were at work in the last century ; few, if 
any, of which continued beyond the great Revolution. Paris, 
too, had many small fabriques of faience, but none -of them 
reached much importance. The name of Briot is yet kept in 
mind. 

To-day (1876) France has burst into a great blossoming, not 
only of porcelain, but of decorative faience. In Paris, Collinot has 
made a style of relief-enamel, in imitation of Cloisonne, which is 
rich and effective in colour, and often very beautiful ; many have 
followed him. Barbizet has made and is making the imitations 
of Palissy better than Palissy himself. Brianchon has made and 
perfected a lustrous ware like mother-of-pearl, which he calls 



"Nacre; " it is pretty and fanciful, and is very like what is made 
in Ireland, and called Belleek. Durand Ruel had, in his exhibi- 
tions in 1875, some of the most superb and richly-coloured faience 
vases I have ever seen ; but who made them was not made known. 
Laurin, Chapelet, and some other artists at Bourg-la-Reine, 
struck out a style of faience painting about the same time — 1874 
to 1875 — which, for richness and mystery of colour, freedom, and 
force of design, and for delicious treatment — if I may call it so — 
has rarely been surpassed. ■ It is quite original, and quite different 
from anything the Orientals have done, and quite as good. Nothing 
in the French or English departments at the Centennial Exhibition 
was at all equal to the vases, bottles, &c, shown by Haviland, from 
Limoges. These, we were told frankly and with all desire to give 
the artists their due share, were modelled by Lindencher . and 
painted by Lafon (we hope we have their names right). The forms 
of the pots and the relief-modellings are bold, unconventional, and 
excellent. The artist has studied Nature, and art also, but not to 
copy. This is true too of Lafon, whose lavish and daring use of 
colour is remarkable. Nothing is niggled or petty, as in this kind 
of work nothing should be. As examples of real art, they are 
equal to the best work of China and Japan. Illustrations of this 
ware were given in the Art Journal for January of the present 
year. 

Deck, of Paris, should not be forgotten. I believe he is an 
Alsatian ; he, his brother, and sister, are all fine specimens of the 
German-French ; they have been at work since 1859 in producing 
some of the most beautiful things to be made ; and the work done 
there now sells at high prices. T. Deck is himself an artist ; but 
many others are engaged there in making flower, figure, and other 
paintings. Their exhibitions at London have attracted much 
attention, and their productions have been quickly sold. 
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. THE OFFER OF THE CROWN TO LADY JANE GREY. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 



(Frontispiece?) 



C. R. Leslie, R.A., Painter. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 




HE Duke of Bedford's picture-gallery, at Woburn 
Abbey, is noted for its fine collection of works 
by the old masters, and especially for the num- 
ber of important and most interesting portraits 
it includes. Among the paintings, however, are 
a few examples of modern English pictures, two 
or three by Landseer, one by W. Collins, one by 
Sir A. Callcott, and Leslie's ' Offer of the Crown to Lady Jane 
Grey,' a rather early work by him, painted fifty years ago, having 
been exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1827. 

A few words concerning the history of the event represented in 
Mr. Leslie's picture seem necessary to understand it. On the death 
of Edward VI., in 1553, the Duke of Northumberland, who had 
long been intriguing to make Lady Jane Grey successor to the 
throne, went down to Sion House, near Brentford, where she was 
then resident, accompanied by her father, the Duke of Suffolk, the 
. Earl of Pembroke, and others of the nobility, to offer her the 
crown. *' All the moving eloquence of their speech," writes the 
author of the " Life of Lady Jane Grey," quoted by Leslie in the 
catalogue of the Academy when his picture was exhibited, " had 
no effect, and the Lady Jane was at length prevailed on, or rather 
compelled by the exhortations of her father, the intercessions of 
her mother, the artful persuasions of Northumberland, and, above 
all, the earnest desires of her husband " — Lord Guilford Dudley, 
son of Northumberland — "whom she tenderly loved, to comply 
with what was proposed to her." 

The personages introduced on Leslie's canvas are those spoken 
of in the above passage ; Northumberland, Suffolk, and Pembroke, 
kneel before Lady Jane, as in the act of doing homage ; Jane and 
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her husband, both standing, occupy the centre of the composition, 
and on the opposite side of the table is seated her mother, the 
Duchess of Suffolk. The arrangement of the figures is artistic 
and intelligible, though somewhat dramatic ; the scroll held by 
one of the nobles may be assumed to be the royal document, or 
letters-patent, issued by Edward shortly before his death, whereby 
he set aside the succession of his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth. 



MY CHILDREN. 



L. Alma-Tadema, A.R.A., Painter. 



L. Lowenstorn, Engraver. 



The peculiarity of Mr. Alma-Tadema's art has a somewhat 
remarkable development in this picture, in which one sees a do- 
mestic incident of modern life presented in a form that carries the 
mind back to the days of old Rome, or even to those of a yet far 
earlier date ; for the manner in which the reclining child has her 
hair dressed is suggestive of the figures we see in ancient Egyp- 
tian paintings and sculptures, and recalls to recollection the artist's 
conception of < Joseph, Overseer of Pharaoh's Granaries,' exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy two or three years ago. The picture, 
which appeared in the Dudley Gallery in 1873, under the title of 
' This is our Corner,' shows a nook in the painter's studio. The 
two figures introduced are children of Mr. Alma-Tadema, who are 
accustomed to appropriate the recess to themselves, making it 
their resort for study or turning over the leaves of picture-books. 
The picture in its entirety can only be accepted as an example of 
this clever artist's idiosyncrasies ; it may, however, be remarked 
that it is painted with his acknowledged attention to detail. 

THE STATUE OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

THE statue of William H. Seward, an engraving of which we 
give in this number of the Art Journal, stands in Madison Square, 
New York. It was placed there in the summer of 1876, the cere- 
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mony of the unveiling occurring September 17th, the orator being 
Mr. William M. Evarts, and is a gift by a number of gentlemen to 
the city of New York. The material is of bronze, and it is of 
heroic size. It was modelled by Mr. Randolph Rogers at Rome, 
and cast at Munich. The height of the bronze is ten feet, and in 
a standing position the figure would reach a stature of about four- 
teen feet. The base of the pedestal is of New England granite, 
while the pedestal itself is of the variegated marble of Spezzia. 
On the face of the pedestal is the inscription, " William H. Seward, 
Governor, Senator, Secretary of State of the United States." The 
height of the entire monument, including the pedestal, is twenty 
feet. " The attitude of the seated figure is that of rest and con- 
templation, such as a man would assume in the intervals of wri- 
ting. The right hand, hanging carelessly over the arm of the chair, 
holds a pen, while in the left hand is a manuscript. There is a 
certain alertness in the lifted head, that marks the statesman and 
man of affairs. The entire position is well chosen. The head is 
slightly turned to the right, and the body is erect without rigidity. 
The right leg is thrown over the left knee, balancing the attitude 



of the head and neck. The whole conception is strong and natu- 
ral. The new and glittering appearance of the bronze renders 
it somewhat difficult to judge of the likeness of the face to Mr. 
Seward's, except when it is viewed in profile. The darkness that 
results from exposure will soon remove this difficulty, and doubt- 
less the full face will then appear strong and vigorous as does now 
the clearly-cut profile. The stature indicated by the seated figure 
is somewhat greater than that of Mr. Seward, but this was neces- 
sary to give grace and ease to the position. The legs and arms 
are well modelled. Mr. Seward is represented as seated in a sena- 
torial chair, his cloak thrown over its back, the drapery relieving 
the rigidity of its outlines. Two piles of heavy folios, with a roll 
of paper lying on them, are under the chair, and serve to give so- 
lidity to the lower portion of the work." 

The statue, although open to criticism in a few details, is as 
a whole an excellent piece of work, worthy of its conspicuous 
position in one of the great centres of the metropolis, and is a 
credit to the gentlemen whose generous public spirit caused its 
erection. 
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HE bestowal of the Medal of Honour upon M. 
Jean Paul Laurens was well-nigh a foregone 
conclusion, so deeply had his noble picture of 
the 'Austrian Staff before the Dead Body of 
General Marceau ' impressed the minds of the 
critics as well as the sympathies and the admi- 
ration of the public. He had but one real com- 
petitor, M. Bouguereau, whose claim was founded, not on his 
exquisite ' Vierge Consolatrice ' of this year, but on the long series 
of charming works which the annals of contemporary Art owe to 
his accomplished and poetic pencil. But in the chef-d'ceuvrc of 
M. Laurens there was the one quality present which the other- 
wise almost perfect talent of his rival assuredly lacks, namely — 
strength. There is a feminine aspect about the genius of M. 
Bouguereau. Could a woman-artist ever be found, gifted, intelli- 
gent, and cultivated enough to attain to that marvellous perfection 
of drawing, that skill in grouping, that poetic delicacy of colouring 
and expression that never degenerates into feebleness, she would 
paint like Bouguereau. So, in the work of M. Laurens, there 
lurks an element of power, a virility of genius, that enables him to 
bear away the palm from one of the most accomplished artists of 
modern France. 

The award of the Medal of Honour in the sculpture depart- 
ment was received by the public with a less unanimous assent. 
M. Chapu has once already carried off this supremest prize, and 
his two exhibits of this season were hardly held to merit a repeti- 
tion of such crowning distinction. His statue of Berryer strikes 
the outside observer as a fairly meritorious work merely, theatrical 
in pose and encumbered with vast masses of drapery which lack 
lightness of treatment. The 'Pensee' for the tomb of the Com- 
tesse d'Agoult (the Daniel Stern of modern French literature) is 
graceful and tender in conception, though the introduction of a 
little figure of Goethe in the background, the deceased lady having 
had a peculiar predilection for the works of that poet, produces a 
decidedly absurd effect. Moreover, both the ' Pensee ' and the 
' Berryer ' being draped figures, it is held that they were far less 
difficult of treatment than examples of the nude would have been. 
The medal would have been more fitly bestowed upon Mercie, 
whose splendid group the ' Genius of Art/ intended for the gate- 
way of the Louvre, forms a conspicuous ornament to the sculpture 
department ; or on Aime Millet, whose fine and spirited ' Cassan- 
dra' has already been described in these pages. This last statue 
has been purchased by the Government for the Luxembourg. 

The Prix du Salon goes to the sculpture department this year, 
as was but just, it having been bestowed upon painters ever since 
its foundation. M. Henri Peinte takes it this year with a single 



figure, ' Sarpedon in the Act of stringing his Bow.' Notwithstand- 
ing the too feminine lines of the form and disposition of the hair, 
this figure displays remarkable qualities for a young artist, and 
fully justifies the award of the jury. 

The three first-class medals in the department of painting were 
won by MM. Lucien Melingue, Roll, and Dupain. M. Melingue 
comes first, no less by order of merit than because his name stands 
first upon the list. His ' Morning of the ioth Thermidor, 1794,' is 
a large and important work, crowded with figures, vigorous in con- 
ception and execution, and showing long and careful study, as 
well as creative force and genius. The wild beast Robespierre, 
driven to bay, has vainly attempted self-destruction. He lies on a 
table, his feet toward the spectator, his head slightly raised so as 
to show the still ferocious yet agonised countenance, stained with 
blood from a terrible wound in the jone. The foreshortening of 
the feet and legs of this central figure is most wonderfully ex- 
ecuted. At one side of the wounded dictator, a fierce and threat- 
ening crowd fills the room, exulting in his sufferings and menacing 
him with death. His companions in misfortune, Couthon and St.- 
Just, sit at the other side, the latter motionless and heedless of the 
cries and threats of the multitude, while the other looks up with 
an aspect half deprecating, half defiant. Apart from the artistic 
merits of this fine painting, it has that of being a very faithful 
transcription of the actual scene. M. Melingue has studied the 
records of the period with great care, and has in nowise drawn on 
his imagination. He was, for instance, at first reproached with 
the bare legs of Robespierre, whose stockings have slipped clown 
to his ankles. But it was afterwards proved from contemporary 
evidence that Robespierre suffered from varicose veins in his legs, 
and that one of his first requests to the persons who aided to place 
him on the table that formed his couch, after his attempt at sui- 
cide, was that his garters might be taken off, else in his recumbent 
position the swelling that would naturally ensue would cause him 
intense agony — a comparatively unimportant detail probably, but 
interesting as showing the conscientious care and fidelity of the 
artist. 

The 'Scene from the Inundations of 1875,' by M. Roll, is a 
large, ambitious, and singularly uneven work, showing great quali- 
ties in parts, but unpleasant and ineffective as a whole. It has 
one strong disadvantage, namely that of suggesting by colouring, 
grouping, subject, and general effect, the ghastly ' Wreck of the 
Medusa,' the well-known masterpiece by Gericault, now in the 
Louvre. On the roof of a well-nigh submerged house, amid a 
waste of yellowish, foam-streaked waters, a family have taken 
refuge, while a boat, propelled by two sturdy half-naked boatmen, 
approaches to save them. The father, a wild, haggard figure very 
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